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Board  controversy 

President  and  board  member  clashing  over  council’s  bias 


By  Wladimir  Schweigert 

Conestoga  College  president  John  Tibbits’s  statement  that 
the  provincial  Council  of  Regents  is  controlled  by  leftists  is 
not  true,  says  Conestoga  College  board  of  governors  member 
Wayne  Samuelson. 

“It  think  it’s  a lie,”  said  Samuelson,  a former  Kitchener 
alderman  and  a college  board  of  governors  member  since 
January  1 990  who  works  for  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labor. 

But  Tibbits  says  he  stands  by  the  statement,  and  that 
Samuelson  is  also  part  of  a circle  of  leftist  influences. 

Tibbits  made  the  comment  criticizing  the  Council  of  Re- 
gents, published  in  the  March  21  issue  of  Spoke,  in  response 
to  efforts  by  the  council  to  have  college  board  of  governors 
members  appointed  to  reflect  various  groups  in  society,  in- 
cluding the  disabled  and  aboriginals. 

This  so-called  constituency  model  is  not  favored  by  Tibbits 
and  most  current  board  members,  who  support  the  commu- 
nity model  of  representation  now  in  use. 

The  council  and  the  college  board  have  been  feuding  over 
board  appointments  for  the  past  several  months. 

Samuelson,  insisting  the  provincial  Council  of  Regents  is 
not  controlled  by  leftists,  said  that  among  other  groups  it 
includes  lawyers,  bankers,  accountants  and  people  from  the 
labor  movement. 

“And  I think,”  said  Samuelson  in  criticizing  the  earlier 
remarks  of  Tibbits,  “that  to  attempt  to  put  some  kind  of  a 
political  slant  on  people  that  I don’t  even  know  would  mean 


“I  hardly  expect  Wayne  (Samuel- 
son) to  say,  ‘yeah,  gee,  I think 
there  is  a problem.’  He’s  part  of  it. 
He’s  been  hand-picked.” 

— John  Tibbits 


that  I am  lying.” 

Samuelson  said  if  he  were  to  attack  the  council,  he  would 
be  specific  and  back  up  his  charges. 

“This  borders  on  the  ridiculous,”  said  Samuelson. 

But  in  a recent  interview,  Tibbits  said  he  stands  by  his 
remarks,  and  that  Samuelson  is  not  in  a position  to  speak 
objectively. 

“I  hardly  expect  Wayne  to  say,  ‘yeah,  gee,  1 think  there  is  a 
problem.’  He’s  part  of  it.  He’s  been  hand-picked,”  said 
Tibbits. 

Samuelson  sits  on  the  college  board,  said  Tibbits,  then 
drives  to  Toronto  and  reports  to  Jim  Turk,  director  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labor  who  is  also  a vice- 
chair of  the  Council  of  Regents  and  a left-wing  NDP  member. 

But  Samuelson  also  called  that  assertion  “a  complete  lie. 
Absolutely  not.” 

Though  both  he  and  Turk  work  at  the  same  place,  Samuel- 
son said,  he  reports  to  the  president  of  the  OFL,  Gord  Wilson. 

As  a college  board  of  governors  member,  Samuelson  said, 
he  has  never  reported  to  anybody  but  to  the  local  labor 


“.  . . the  Council  of  Regents,  just 
like  our  board  of  governors,  acts 
with  openess,  and  they  do  what 
they  think  is  right .... 

— Wayne  Samuelson 


council. 

“I  certainly  don’t  report  to  Jim  Turk,”  said  Samuelson. 

Tibbits  said  his  views  of  the  Council  of  Regents  are  substan- 
tiated by  the  fact  that  executive  members  of  the  council  have 
close  ties  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  NDP. 

Tibbits  said  the  chair  of  the  Council  of  Regents,  Richard 
Johnston,  ran  for  the  leadership  of  the  NDP  against  Bob  Rae, 
and  Johnston’s  appeal  was  to  the  left  wing  of  his  party. 

Turk  was  president  of  the  Ontario  NDP  about  15  years  ago, 
and  he  is  part  of  the  left-wing  caucus  of  the  party,  Tibbits  said. 

As  further  evidence  of  leftist  influence  on  the  council, 
Tibbits  pointed  to  Marilyn  White,  wife  of  Bob  White,  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  Automobile  Workers  union.  “Cer- 
tainly not  part  of  the  mainstream.” 

In  a full-time  position  as  chair,  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
vice-chairs,  Tibbits  said,  Johnston  has  many  opportunities  to 
influence  the  council. 

Samuelson  said  it  is  not  true  that  some  kind  of  ideological 
thinking  drives  the  council’s  decision  making. 

See  Board  members,  page  4 


Board  briefs 

The  following  are  highlights  of  the  May  30  board  of 
governors  meeting: 

At  the  request  of  Wayne  Samuelson,  the  Continuing 
Education  Student  Association  (CESA)  made  a presen- 
tation to  the  board,  outlining  the  association’s  history, 
mandate,  mission,  goals  and  accomplishments. 

Samuelson  raised  an  objection  to  the  group’s  plan  to 
increase  its  fund  raising  fee  to  $6  from  $5.  He  said  the 
proposed  fee  increase  should  be  approved  by  the  board. 

A presentation  was  also  made  to  the  board  by  Sharon 
Kalbfleisch,  dean  of  the  Waterloo  campus  school  of 
college  access  and  preparatory  studies. 

Kalbfleisch  discussed  the  school’s  mission,  the  types 
of  services  it  offers,  as  well  as  the  major  issues  and 
challenges  it  faces. 

The  school,  said  Kalbfleisch,  offers  courses  aimed  at 
retraining  people  who  have  been  laid  off,  students  who 
have  made  poor  educational  choices,  and  students  with 
language  problems  or  deficits. 

Ken  Snyder,  dean  of  the  school  of  trades  and  appren- 
ticeship, reported  to  the  board  the  school’s  mission,  its 
partnerships  and  funding  agencies,  and  the  major  issues 
and  challenges  it  faces. 

A significant  change  has  been  the  slippage  of  funding 
and  number  of  students  over  the  past  three  years,  he  said. 

Snyder  reported,  for  example,  that  funding  for  Ontario 
Training  Advisory  Board  apprenticeship  programs 
dropped  to  $2,897,065  from  $4,124,620  between  the 
1991/92  and  1 993/94  school  years. 

College  president  John  Tibbits  announced 
Conestoga’s  three  winning  entries  in  the  9th  annual 
Trillium  award  competition  for  publications.  A first- 
place  award  of  excellence  was  given  to  the  graduation 
placement  report.  The  school’s  calendar  received  a sec- 
ond-place award  of  merit  as  did  the  continuing  educa- 
tion catalogue. 

Tibbits  also  reported  the  donation  by  Lennox  Indus- 
tries of  about  $6,000  worth  of  furnace  and  air  condition- 
ing equipment  to  the  college.  See  Guelph,  page  3 


Nicaraguan,  eh  . . . 

Enma  Bermudez,  co-facilitator  of  the  labor 
market  language  training  program  at 
Conestoga’s  Cambridge  campus,  points  at 
her  country  of  origin. 

(Photo.by  William  Kennedy) 


Donation  fee  to  increase 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Representatives  of  the  Conestoga 
College  Continuing  Education  Stu- 
dent Association  (CESA)  told  the 
board  of  governors  at  its  monthly 
meeting  May  30  it  voted  to  raise 
the  yearly  donation  fee  of  $5  to  $6. 

However,  Wayne  Samuelson,  a 
council-appointed  labor  represen- 
tative on  the  board,  objected  to  the 
proposed  hike,  saying  the  college’s 
part-time  students  are  paying 
enough. 

“The  contribution  by  part-time 
students  at  $6  per  course  for  the 
next  eight  years  is  projected  to  be 
$ 1 ,275,000,  which  is  far  too  large  a 
contribution,  especially  since  many 
of  them  are  people  who  have  suf- 
fered the  consequences  of  eco- 
nomic restructuring,”  said 
Samuelson. 


The  fee  is  listed  as  a refundable 
donation  on  the  tuition  form  each 
student  receives,  director  of 
Conestoga’s  continuing  education 
department,  Marilyn  Black-Lam- 
bert  told  the  board.  “We  have  made 
sure  it  was  well  publicized  that  any- 
one wishing  to  could  get  a refund." 

Black-Lambert  told  the  board  the 
fee  is  only  charged  for  courses  run- 
ning 20  hours  or  more  and  fewer 
than  1 00  student  have  requested  re- 
funds. “There  is  an  average  of  15 
requests  per  semester  for  the  $5 
refund  out  of  about  60,000  regis- 
tered continuing  education  stu- 
dents,” she  said. 

Children  taking  courses  and  stu- 
dents taking  more  than  two  courses 
are  exempted  from  paying  the  fee, 
said  association  member  Susan 
Schumacher. 

See  Voluntary  fee,  page  4 


Rain  forces  tournament  tie 


By  Sean  McMinn 

Sudden  rainfall  brought  an  end  to 
the  Conestoga  College  1994slow- 
pitch  tournament  May  27-28,  re- 
sulting in  two  teams  being  named 
as  finalists. 

Eleven  teams  participated  in  the 
tournament,  held  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. The  teams  consisted  mostly  of 
adults,  said  program  co-ordinator 
Barb  McCauley,  and  many  were 


Conestoga  College  alumni. 

The  teams  Brew’s  Brothers  and 
Ice  Tips  made  it  to  the  finals,  but 
the  game  between  the  two  closely 
matched  squads  was  cancelled  due 
to  rain.  The  score  was  1 - 1 when  the 
game  was  cancelled,  and  both 
teams  were  named  as  the  finalists. 

“Even  though  the  weather  wasn’t 
the  best,  the  atmosphere  was  great 
throughout  the  whole  tournament,” 
said  McCauley. 
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Communist  China  marks 
shameful  anniversary 

It  must  have  been  an  act  of 
sheer  will  that  prevented 
the  student  from  moving  out 
of  the  path  of  the  tank  as  it 
rolled  toward  Tiananmen 
Square. 

He  must  have  known  that  it 
was  capable  of  crushing  him 
into  the  road  like  a bug.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  death  machine  bore 
down  upon  him,  he  was  more  concerned  with  making  a stand  against 
a tyrannical  regime  than  he  was  with  his  own  life. 

In  June  1989,  that  student’s  defiant  stand  in  Beijing  became  a 
symbol  of  the  struggle  of  China’s  democracy  movement  against  its 
oppressive  communist  government. 

Today,  five  years  later,  that  struggle  has  resurfaced.  As  several 
countries,  including  ours,  consider  increasing  trade  with  China,  that 
country’s  human-rights  abuses  have  come  into  sharp  focus  again. 

The  Tiananmen  Square  massacre  proved  to  the  world  that  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done  about  a country  described  by  Amnesty 
International  as  one  of  the  world’s  worst  human-rights  offenders. 

The  hundreds  of  students  slaughtered  at  a peaceful  demonstration 
should  have  incited  the  rest  of  the  world  to  action  against  China.  And 
for  a time,  it  did. 

Both  the  United  Nations  and  Amnesty  International  discouraged 
high-level  political  contacts  with  China  following  the  massacre  and 
urged  its  government  to  clean  up  its  human  rights  record.  There  was 
even  speculation  that  the  International  Olympic  Committee  passed 
over  Beijing  for  Sydney , Australlia  as  the  host  site  of  the  2000  Games 
because  of  this  appalling  record. 

But  time  seems  to  have  weakened  our  resolve.  A country  accused 
of  unfair  trials,  torture  and  excessive  use  of  the  death  penalty  is  now 
being  wooed  as  a trading  partner. 

Andre  Ouellet,  Canada’s  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has  said  that 
we  ought  not  to  punish  China  for  its  human  rights  abuses  by  cutting 
off  trade. 

There  is  no  link,  according  to  the  Liberal  government,  between 
trade  and  human  rights. 

This  is  the  same  government,  oddly  enough,  that  participated  in  a 
trade  embargo  against  Haiti  last  month  in  an  attempt  to  restore  exiled 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide. 

This  is  also  the  government  that  supported  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  hoping  to  end  apartheid. 

The  difference  is  one  of  dollars.  China  is  enjoying  renewed  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Canada,  like  many  European  countries,  is  scram- 
bling to  cash  in  on  this  growth. 

The  issue  of  human  rights,  unfortunately,  is  getting  lost  in  the 
shuffle. 

Edmund  Burke,  a Victorian-era  essayist,  said:  “All  that  is  necessary 
for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do  nothing.” 

The  evils  in  this  case  are  human  rights  violations  committed  by  the 
Chinese  government.  It  is  a shame  that  Canada  will  be  among  those 
who  do  nothing  to  prevent  them. 

V ) 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B 15,  Doon  campus. 
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Speeding  around  Doon  campus  uncool 


On  Friday  afternoon,  I took  a 
moment  out  of  my  busy  day 
to  enjoy  a smoke  on  the  bench  ad- 
jacent to  the  Doon  campus’s  main 
building.  I shifted  my  attention  to 
the  person  who  had  just  stepped  out 
of  door  #4.  It  looked  as  though  he 
was  in  no  rush  to  go  anywhere. 

He  proceeded  to  cross  the  road- 
way, but  suddenly  stopped  to  light  a cigarette.  It  looked 
as  though  his  lighter  was  on  the  blink,  as  he  wore  a 
frustrated  look  upon  his  face  after  a few  moments  of 
fiddling  away. 

Distracted  by  his  eagerness  to  light  the  cigarette,  he 
again  proceeded  to  cross  the  marked  crossway  to  the 
path  leading  through  the  forest.  There  could  have  been 
a fatal  accident  if  it  weren’t  for  his  quick  reflexes  as  a 
shiny  red  car  zoomed  around  the  bend. 

I jumped,  and  could  feel  my  heart  race.  The  man 
turned  back  and  beamed  a fierce  expression  at  the 
driver  of  the  car,  who  didn’t  seem  to  notice  he  had  done 
anything  wrong. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  I have  witnessed  cars 
racing  around  the  roadway  in  front  of  the  main  build- 
ing. In  fact,  I have  been  inches  away  from  becoming  a 
victim  of  reckless  driving. 

I understand  something  changes  in  one’s  driving 
abilities  when  the  sun  is  shining  bright  on  a Friday 
afternoon,  the  shades  are  on,  a favorite  tape  is  playing. 
All  these  attribute  to  one  wanting  to  feel  the  breeze 


By  Colleen 
Connachan 


with  a little  extra  pressure  on  the 
peddle. 

But  driving  at  70  kilometres 
around  the  bend,  an  area  which  is 
quite  populated,  is  not  impressive, 
and  is  far  from  being  “cool.” 

The  signs  indicate  the  speed  limit 
is  15  kilometres  per  hour  through- 
out the  campus  roadways.  If  one 
were  to  be  caught  going  20  kilometres  over  the  limit, 
which  is  the  speed  these  ignorant  drivers  seem  to  be 


driving,  then  a hefty  fine  would  be  in  order.  But, 
unfortunately,  Doon  campus  has  no  patrolling  officer 
handy  to  witness  these  incidents. 

So,  what  can  we,  as  concerned  pedestrians,  or  poten- 
tial victims,  do  in  these  incidents?  I have  seen  this 
annoyance  too  many  times  to  let  it  go  by.  I suggest 
people  who  are  equally  fed  up  with  this  potential 
danger  voice  their  concerns. 

One  suggestion  is  to  request  the  college  replace  speed 
limit  signs  with  flashing  billboards.  And  a sharp  eye 
on  the  make  of  the  car,  the  driver  and  the  licence  plate 
number  can  be  noted  and  brought  to  the  security  offi- 
cers in  charge. 

These  “speedy  drivers”  have  no  right  to  endanger  pe- 
destrians. Unfortunately,  it  may  take  an  incident  where  a 
pedestrian  gets  hurt  for  these  drivers  to  realize  the  dangers 
of  driving  fast  around  a populated  area. 

Look  at  the  signs,  slow  down,  be  alert  and  stop  trying 
to  be  so  cool. 


Cherry’s  influence  not  purely  negative 


Watching  the  Maple  Leafs 
lose  to  the  Vancouver  Can- 
ucks a couple  of  weeks  ago  was 
difficult  for  many  Toronto  fans. 

For  the  second  year  in  a row,  the 
Leafs  gave  us  all  a false  sense  of 
hope  that  they  were  going  to  make 
it  to  the  Stanley  Cup  finals. 

But  luckily,  even  when  our  be- 
loved home  team  was  sinking 
deeper  beneath  the  mire,  there  was 
always  Coach’s  Comer,  with  Don 
Cherry  to  lift  disheartened  spirits. 

As  interesting  as  it  is  to  watch 
Cherry  himself,  it  is  sometimes 
even  more  amusing  to  watch  the 
reactions  he  evokes  from  viewers. 

Watching  a game  one  night  with 
a group  of  friends,  I noticed  most  of 
them  hanging  on  his  every  word, 
taking  delight  in  repeating  his  bril- 
liant wisecracks. 

But  one  person  in  particular 
voiced  her  concern  about  Cherry’s 
influence  on  kids.  In  fact,  she  ac- 
cused Cherry  of  being  a “negative 
role  model  for  young  minds.” 

She  argued  her  view  with  two 
points:  Cherry  is  a spokesman  for 


By  Nicole 
Downie 


an  Ontario  lottery  called  Sports  Se- 
lect, and  he  promotes  his  “Rock 
’Em,  Sock  ’Em”  videos,  which  are 
collections  of  hockey’s  greatest 
hits  and  fights. 

Yes,  many  kids  these  days  are 
trading  in  shiny  marbles  for  Sports 
Select  tickets  in  the  schoolyard,  but 
there  is  a difference  between  com- 
pulsive gambling  behavior  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  sports. 

Sports  Select  is  a game  in  which 
you  pick  the  teams  you  think  will 
win,  lose  or  tie  in  a game.  In  other 
words,  kids  (and  adults)  who  play 
Sports  Select  are  merely  testing 
their  knowledge  of  sports  and  the 
teams. 

It  seems  to  me  that  following 
sports  closely  and  picking  favorites 
on  a lottery  card  is  time  better  spent 


than  hanging  our  at  the  local  coffee 
shop  and  harrassing  innocent  pass- 
ers-by. 

And  what  about  those  videos?  My 
friend  believes  they  do  nothing  but 
illustrate  bad  sportsmanship.  Yes, 
perhaps  they  do  glorify  some  of  the 
more  violent  aspects  of  the  sport. 
But  watching  creative  body  checks 
in  hockey  history  cannot  possibly 
be  more  psychologically  damaging 
than  watching  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  wipe  out  a dozen 
men  with  a pump-action  shot  gun. 

A life  of  gambling  and  violence  is 
not  what  we  want  to  push  our 
country’s  pre-teens  toward.  And  in 
promoting  these  less-than-favor- 
able  activities,  Cherry  does  not 
qualify  as  a purely  positive  influ- 
ence for  1 1 -year-olds. 

But  the  days  of  rosy-faced,  apple- 
pie-eating  heroes  are  past.  We  bid 
farewell  to  Roy  Rogers  and  his 
happy  cowboy  tunes  long  ago. 

Most  kids  today  want  speed,  noise 
and  excitement.  We  are  living  in  a 
video  age  and  Cherry  is  merely 
keeping  up  with  the  times. 
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John  Tibbits  (far  right)  is  presented  an  air  conditioning-heating  unit,  for  Guelph  Campus,  from  (left  to 
right)  Bill  Cronin,  Bob  Caster  and  Bob  Emery.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Communications  and  Public  Relations) 


Guelph  gets  donation 


By  William  Kennedy 

Equipment  valued  at  $6,000  has 
been  donated  to  the  appliance  and 
heat  pump  servicing  program  at 
Conestoga  College’s  Guelph  cam- 
pus by  Lennox  Industries  (Canada) 
Ltd. 

Lennox  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  Robert  W.  Caster  pre- 
sented the  donation  — consisting 
of  a mid-efficiency  furnace,  a high- 
efficiency  furnace  and  an  air  condi- 
tioning unit  — May  18,  according 
to  news  release  from  Conestoga 
College’s  communications  and 
public  relations  department. 

“Lennox  is  very  happy  to  partici- 
pate in  this,”  said  Caster  at  the  pre- 
sentation. 

“We  would  like  to  use  this  dona- 
tion as  a model  for  other,  similar 
educational  donations  in  areas  we 
feel  are  important.” 

The  new  equipment  is  of  the  type 
used  in  residential  settings,  which 


is  consistent  with  the  purpose  and 
goals  of  the  program,  said  the 
college’s  press  release. 

The  52-week  program  teaches 
skills  involved  in  the  installation, 
maintenance,  servicing  and  repair 
of  major  domestic  appliances, 
heating  systems  and  cooling  sys- 
tems. 

The  Lennox  products  will  be- 
come part  of  an  area  of  six  fully- 
equipped  work  stations  designed  to 
give  students  a first-hand  opportu- 
nity to  study  and  hone  their  practi- 
cal skills  by  working  with  units 
they  will  encounter  when  they 
complete  the  program  and  start 
their  professional  careers,  said  the 
press  release. 

Each  college  program  has  an  ad- 
visory committee  — composed  of 
professionals  in  the  program  field 
— which  reviews  curriculum,  sug- 
gests areas  of  program  develop- 
ment, analyses  current  and  future 
career  directions. 


Students  honored 


By  Michelle  Voll 

All  the  hard  work  finally  paid  off 
for  several  Conestoga  students 
June  2 when  the  school  honored 
them  for  their  hard  work  and  suc- 
cess. 

The  first-ever  Skills  Excellence 
Recognition  Night  took  place  in  the 
blue  room  at  Doon  campus  and  fea- 
tured the  participants  in  Skills  Can- 
ada and  the  Mastercraft 
competition  and  the  recipients  of 
Canadian  scholarships  in  technol- 
ogy. 

Helen  Friedman,  chair  of 
Conestoga’s  board  of  governors, 
stressed  to  the  audience  that  techni- 
cal skills  are  important  for  the  fu- 
ture and  for  student  success. 

“When  I see  what  our  students  are 
doing,  what  they  are  achieving,  I’m 
very  proud,”  Friedman  said. 

Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits 
shared  Friedman  ’ s sentiments,  say- 
ing he  was  proud  of  the  college  and 
the  students. 

“I  think  you  can  be  quite  sure  if 
you  go  to  a competition  and  there 
are  Conestoga  students  entered, 
they  are  going  to  finish  in  the  top 
third.” 

Guest  speaker  Norman  Socha,  co- 
founder of  the  Canadian  Creativity 
Network,  told  the  audience  that  the 
skill  most  needed  for  the  outside 
world  is  the  ability  to  think.  He  said 


that  Canadians  have  a leading  edge 
in  the  world  in  the  field  of  creative 
thinking  and  stressed  that  thinking 
and  problem-solving  must  be 
taught  in  college  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  work. 

Socha  said  the  students  being 
honored  were  well  on  their  way  in 
the  areas  of  thinking  and  problem- 
solving and  it  would  benefit  them 
in  future  work. 

“You’re  going  to  be  able  to  come 
up  with  ideas  and  solutions  at  such 
a fast  rate  that  you  ’re  going  to  scare 
them  (employers).” 

Conestoga  College  won  seven 
medals  at  the  Skills  Canada  compe- 
tition: four  gold,  three  silver  and 
one  bronze.  The  students  honored 
for  Skills  Canada  were:  Pierre 
Clavet,  Paul  Gyger,  Walt  J.  Jinker- 
son.  Dale  Lemp,  David  Lunn,  Mi- 
chael McFadden,  Patrick  Neuman, 
Ken  VanderKant  and  Mark  Wat- 
son. 

James  Gerrard  was  announced  as 
the  winner  of  the  Mastercraft  com- 
petition for  his  creation  of  a Doon 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  Gerrard 
said  when  he  found  out  he  won,  he 
was  surprised,  but  pleased. 

“I  thought  I had  a chance,  but  I 
was  up  against  some  good  pro- 
jects.” 

Gerrard  will  receive  $500  and  a 
plaque  for  winning.  Also  honored 
in  the  Mastercraft  competition 


Helen  Friedman,  left,  presents  Gabby  Meyer  with  her  Canada  Scholarship  in  technology  certificate  at 
the  Skills  Excellence  Recognition  Night  June  2.  (Photo  by  Michelle  voll) 


were  Michael  Alcock,  Robert 
Hagey,  James  Linseman,  Michael 
Martin  and  Charles  A.  Mitchell. 

The  recipients  of  the  Canadian 
scholarships  in  technology,  which 


are  based  on  academic  excellence, 
receive  a $2,000  scholarship, 
which  is  renewable  for  up  to  three 
years  for  a possible  total  of  $6,000. 

Winners  of  the  scholarship  are 


Michelle  Bendo,  Lynda  Kerr, 
Gabby  Meyer,  Patrick  Neuman, 
Russ  Snowden,  Karin  Sousa,  Brad- 
ley Stubbe,  Kenneth  Wali  and  Nev- 
ille Zuzarte. 


Conestoga  courier 

Purolator  courier  Barry  Boehmer  loads  a box  at  a Doon  dock. 
Boehmer  said  he  was  in  a rush  because  he  was  late  for  a golf 
date.  (Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


OPEN  HOUSE 

Get  the  FAX 

Student  Fax  Machine  - 748-6727 

Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre 
Sports  Lounge 

Join  us  on 
Monday,  June  27, 
from  11  a.m.  to 
1 p.m. 

* Here’s  your 
chance  to  check  out 
our  facilities  and 
to  meet  the  staff. 

* located  in  the  DSA  Administration  Office  ( outside  the  Student 
Lounge) 

* Local  call:  first  page  $1,  each  additional  page  50 
cents 

* Long  Distance  call:  (519)  area  code  - first  page, 
$1.50,  each  additional  page  99  cents 

Other  area  codes,  $2.50  first  page,  99  cents  each 
additional  page 

* Incoming  FAX  service  available 

No  Charge 

For  more  information  see  Jamie  at  the  DSA  Admin- 
istration Office 
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Designing  women  display  their  work  at  Cambridge  school 


Melissa  Dietrich,  left,  and  Amy  Zoeller,  first-year  graphic  design  and  advertising  students,  work  on  their 
mural  which  was  purchased  by  Highland  Public  School  in  Cambridge.  (Photo  by  Sheiiagh  McDonald) 


By  Sheiiagh  McDonald 

The  colorful  creations  of  three 
Conestoga  College  graphic  design 
and  advertising  students  are 
proudly  displayed  in  the  front  foyer 
of  a Cambridge  elementary  school. 

The  2.4-metre  by  six-metre 
mural,  which  began  as  a class  proj- 
ect for  first-year  students  Amy 
Zoeller,  20,  Melissa  Dietrich,  20, 
and  Krista  Currah,  19,  depicts  a 
rainbow  of  children  from  different 
ethnic  backgrounds  rising  from  be- 
side a large  maple  tree. 

Currah  said  the  school  wanted  a 
design  all  its  own.  “The  school 
wanted  both  the  French  and  En- 
glish language  included  because  it 
is  aFrench  immersion  school.  They 
wanted  a certain  kind  of  light  post, 
the  one  on  a long  pole  with  a large 
bulb  at  the  top,  to  represent  the  kind 
found  in  the  area  of  the  school,” 
said  Currah. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  project 
was  a rough,  scaled,  mock-up  sub- 
mission, along  with  a presentation 
of  cost  and  material  estimates. 
Currah  said  the  project  took  about 
50  hours  and  cost  $ 1 ,200. 

The  team’s  mock-up  and  nine 
other  submissions  were  judged  at 
the  end  of  March  by  members  of 
the  school’s  faculty.  Highland’s 
principal,  Ron  Hustwitt,  along  with 
librarian  Betty  Clarke,  parent  Lynn 


Hopps  and  vice-principal  Randy 
Sangster. 

“The  students  came  in  earlier  in 
the  year  for  a tour  and  we  talked 
about  the  key  elements  that  make 
our  school  so  good  and  then  I gave 
them  some  time  to  go  around  by 
themselves.  Some  of  them  even 
came  back  on  their  own  time  or 
called  me  with  some  follow-up 
questions,”  said  Hustwitt. 

The  Cambridge  principal  said  he 
was  impressed  at  the  professional 
quality  of  the  submissions.  “The 
quality  was  exceptional  for  first- 
year  students  and  it  proved  to  us  we 
had  gone  the  right  route,”  he  said. 

Hustwitt  said  the  winning  mural 
was  chosen  because  it  best  dis- 
played what  Highland  elementary 
school  was  about.  “Our  oldest  stu- 
dents are  1 1 and  the  youngest  are 
four,  so  we  wanted  something 
child-focused,”  he  said.  “The 
smiles  on  the  character’s  faces  re- 
ally caught  the  judges’  eyes.” 

“This  one  has  a lot  of  symbols, 
such  as  a tree,  like  a tree  of  learning, 
and  an  open  book  with  a rainbow  of 
characters  and  symbols  coming  up 
from  it,”  said  Hustwitt. 

He  said  Highland’s  students  will 
relate  to  the  characters.  “It  has  a lot 
of  humor,  and  the  characters  make 
it,  with  the  whole  theme  of  commu- 
nity and  family,”  he  said. 

Currah  began  designing  the  win- 


ning mural  with  fellow  first-year 
students  Jennifer  Brown  and  Julio 
Del  Hiero.  However,  when  Brown 
and  Del  Heiro  couldn’t  finish  the 
project,  Dietrich  and  Zoellers 
asked  to  be  included. 

Dietrich  said  she  felt  the  winning 
submission  was  better  than  the  one 
her  original  group  submitted.  “All 
along,  I thought  this  one  was  the 
best  submission.  It  is  bright  and 
colorful.  It  really  stands  out.” 

Once  the  team  formed,  the  mem- 


bers bought  $300  worth  of  supplies 
with  the  $1,400  budget  Highland 
gave  them  and  split  the  remainder. 
Since  May,  the  three  have  been  in 
the  studio  each  morning  at  9 a.m. 
w orking  on  the  project. 

Hustwitt  said  he  came  to  Con- 
estoga halfway  through  the  project. 
“It  is  unbelievable  how  the  project 
has  turned  into  this  massive 
graphic.  It’s  going  to  be  spectacu- 
lar,” he  said. 

The  three  team  members  agreed. 


“It’s  a really  big  job  but  it’s  defi- 
nitely worth  it,”  said  Zoeller,  who 
is  also  assistant  co-ordinator  for  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts  at  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Public  Art  Gallery. 

They  said  the  one  advantage  to 
spending  part  of  their  summer  va- 
cation inside  an  art  studio  is  they 
get  extra  projects  to  work  on. 

“We  are  working  on  a logo  for  a 
lady  who  designs  clothing  for  her 
own  clothing  company,”  said 
Zoeller. 


Voluntary  fee  to  increase  in  September 


Brightening 
the  night 

Bruce  Wildfong,  left,  and 
Mark  Brohman  from 
physical  resources 
install  a new  light  in 
parking  lot  #12. 


(Photo  by  Mike  Beitz) 


Board  members  clash 


From  page  1 

Samuelson  said  such  a fee  should 
not  be  levied  on  a group  such  as 
continuing  education  students. 

“The  school  promotes  this  as  a fee 
from  CESA,  but  that  association  is 
not  an  organized  group,”  said 
Samuelson. 

“If  the  board  feels  it  wants  to 
charge  this  kind  of  money  to  the 
part-time  students,  it  should  do 
that,  but  it  shouldn’t  suggest  it  is  on 
behalf  of  this  group,”  Samuelson 
said. 

When  the  initial  idea  of  levying  a 
$5  fee  per  course  for  five  years 
came  to  the  board  in  May  1992, 


Samuelson  said,  he  opposed  it. 

“At  that  time,  it  was  estimated  the 
levy  would  raise  between  $500,000 
and  $700,000,”  said  Samuelson. 
“Then  six  students  attending  a 
meeting  on  Oct.  26, 1 993,  agreed  to 
raise  it  from  $5  to  $6.  I think  it  is 
fundamentally  wrong  that  someone 
should  decide  now  about  a fee 
which  will  be  in  place  eight  years 
from  now.” 

The  association  gave  the  presen- 
tation because  of  a request  from 
Samuelson  for  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  association  and  the  in- 
crease. 

Trish  Weatherall  and  Carolynne 
Delarosbil,  also  association  mem- 


bers, were  present  at  the  meeting  to 
give  the  board  some  of  the 

association’s  background  informa- 
tion. 

After  nominating  Richard  Lamb 
as  their  College  Council  represen- 
tative in  1992,  the  association  has 
earned  a long  list  of  achievements 
which  benefit  continuing  education 
students,  the  association  told  the 
board. 

“We  changed  the  marking 
scheme  to  substitute  the  term  ‘in 
process’  as  opposed  to  an  incom- 
plete mark,”  said  Schumacher. 
This,  she  said,  is  one  small  thing 
that  makes  a difference  to  CE  stu- 
dents. 


From  page  1 

“It  is  not  as  if  someone  has  gone 
out  and  selected  this  left-wing  ideo- 
logical group  that  doesn’t  under- 
stand educational  issues.”  He  said 
Turk  holds  a PhD  and  has  done 
undergraduate  studies  at  Harvard. 

“I’m  convinced  that  the  Council 
of  Regents,  just  like  our  board  of 
governors,  acts  with  openness,  and 
they  do  what  they  think  is  right  for 
us  in  their  role.  But  I’m  not  prepared 
to  slam  them,”  said  Samuelson. 

Tibbits  called  it  nonsensical  to 
have  Johnston,  who  has  never 
worked  at  a college,  advising  the 
minister  responsible  for  colleges. 
Tibbits  said  if  he  did  on  the  Con- 
estoga College  board  what  the  chair 
of  the  council  does  in  the  council  — 
appoint  as  subordinates  people  who 
share  similar  views  — he  would  be 
“raked  over  the  coals.” 


There  is  neither  a balance  of  intel- 
lectual powers  nor  a true  represen- 
tation of  mainstream  Ontario 
thinking  on  the  council,  Tibbits 
said.  “Where  are  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  or  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness? Where  are  the  powerful  play- 
ers of  the  private  sector?  They  are 
not  there.” 

Tibbits  said  a body  that  advises 
the  Minister  of  Education  should 
represent  the  people  of  Ontario. 

If  that  is  mainstream  thinking,  he 
said,  it  is  a different  mainstream 
thinking  than  he  encounters  when 
he  meets  people. 

Samuelson  said  it  is  an  error  to 
assume  that  the  CMA  represents 
mainstream  thinking. 

“If  I drive  up  my  street,  I don’t 
find  any  big  business  people,  and  I 
live  on  a middle-class  street.” 


THANK-YOU 

Thanks  to  all  who  donated  to 
the  Student  Food  Bank. 

Your  donations  are  greatly  appreciated. 
We  are  still  accepting  donations 
of  canned  goods. 

Please  drop  off  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  the  Food  Bank  Service, 
please  contact  Student  Services. 
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Conestoga  night  classes 


Night  classes  are  popular 


By  Michelle  Voll 

When  the  sun  goes  down  and  regular  Conestoga 
students  leave,  a new  group  of  students  converges  on 
the  college’s  five  campuses  to  take  part  in  a variety  of 
classes. 

Conestoga’s  continuing  education  department  offers 
a wide  range  of  academic  courses  every  semester.  But 
they  also  offer  many  general  interest  courses. 

These  courses  are  not  designed  to  advance  a student’s 
academic  standing  or  provide  an  elective  to  meet  the 
necessary  requirements.  They  are  intended  to  meet  a 


person’s  interests  and  provide  instruction  on  a number 
of  topics. 

Conestoga  offers  such  diverse  courses  as  basic  mas- 
sage, cake  decorating,  feeding  your  baby,  floral  design, 
motorcycle  skills,  rock  climbing  and  sign  language. 

Many  of  the  courses  are  hands-on,  so  the  student 
receives  practical  experience.  There’s  not  a lot  of  the- 
ory involved  in  some  of  them  and  there  often  isn’t  a 
final  examination.  The  cost  of  continuing  education 
courses  ranges  from  about  $50  to  more  than  $100. 
Some  courses  last  only  one  day,  while  others  last  up  to 
16  weeks. 


Stained  glass  is  on  cutting  edge 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

Pieces  of  glass  strewn  across  ta- 
bles usually  signify  the  end  result 
of  an  accident,  but  in  a classroom  at 
the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recreation 
centre,  they  represent  the  begin- 
ning of  art. 

Stained  glass  is  one  of  the  many 
leisure  and  interest  courses  offered 
by  the  college. 


“Cutting  glass  is  easy,  but  cutting 
glass  accurately  is  hard,”  said  Dave 
Wood,  who  teaches  the  stained 
glass  classes  at  Doon  campus.  He 
said  what  separates  a person  with 
experience  from  the  novice  is  a 
project  which  calls  for  50  identical 
pieces  to  be  cut. 

Wood,  who  taught  himself  the  art 
of  stained  glass,  is  liberal  about 
what  his  students  choose  to  do  for 


projects. 

“I’ve  always  tried  to  make  it  so 
that  people  work  on  whatever  they 
want,  as  opposed  to  deciding  on 
week  three  we  will  all  make  a box 
or  week  five  we  will  all  make  a 
planter.”  Wood  added  that  the  stu- 
dents are  paying  the  tuition  to  take 
a fun  course  and  should  not  be  re- 
stricted. 

Tuition  for  the  course  costs  $93 
for  eight  weeks  and  students  attend 
one  night  a week  for  three  hours. 
Courses  start  in  September,  March 
and  January  and  run  at  Doon  and 
Waterloo  campuses  and  at  The 
Glass  Shoppe  in  Stratford. 

The  price  of  glass  is  not  covered 
by  tuition  and  students  should  ex- 
pect to  spend  $75  to  $ 1 00 , depend- 
ing on  their  projects,  said  Wood. 

Glass  can  cost  $5-$6  per  square 
foot,  with  red,  yellow,  orange  and 
pink  being  more  expensive,  and 
some  glass  can  be  as  much  as  $35 
per  square  foot,  he  said. 

Gail  Hauser,  a student  who  was 
finishing  a butterfly  window,  said 
she  took  stained  glass  instruction 
because  it  is  something  she  has  not 
done  before.  The  hardest  thing  she 
found  about  the  course  is  finding 
the  time  to  do  it,  as  she  has  a job 
and  a family. 

Chris  Sharpe,  who  plays  cello  in 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Sym- 
phony, said  he  had  a family  interest 
in  stained  glass. 

“My  mother  is  an  artist  out  on  the 
west  coast  and  she  used  to  do  this 
a lot.  I thought  it  was  neat,  but 
didn’t  have  the  patience  for  it.” 


Gail  Hauser,  a stained  glass  student,  displays  her  finished  project 
while  peering  through  the  wings  of  the  butterfly. 

(Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Margaret  Cinel,  a student  taking  the  cake  decorating  course 
at  Waterloo  campus,  prepares  icing  for  her  cake. 

(Photo  by  Michelle  Voll) 


Icing  on 

By  Michelle  Voll 

Some  Conestoga  students  are 
learning  a skill  that  won’t  guar- 
antee them  a job  but  could  come 
in  handy  in  their  family  life  — 
cake  decorating. 

Cake  decorating  is  an  eight- 
week  hands-on  course  at  Water- 
loo campus  that  focuses  on 
learning  to  ice  and  decorate 
cakes  for  holidays,  birthdays 
and  anniversaries. 

It’s  a fun  course,  says  Laura 
Dobrindt,  the  course  instructor, 
a general  interest  course  that  ev- 
eryone can  enjoy. 

The  students  learn  to  create 
different  cakes  for  different  oc- 
casions. They  are  required  to 
provide  the  cake  and  the  neces- 
sary utensils. 


the  cake 

Most  of  the  students  are 
women  who  have  children  or 
grandchildren,  and  take  the 
course  to  learn  how  to  create 
special  cakes  for  the  kids, 
Dobrindt  said. 

Although  there  are  only 
women  currently  taking  the 
course,  men  have  enrolled  in  the 
previous  two  semesters. 

The  students  enjoy  what  they 
are  learning  and  have  a fun  time 
doing  it,  says  Dobrindt.  There  is 
no  pressure  or  deadline,  which 
creates  a relaxed  atmosphere 
and  positive  attitude.  “Every- 
body succeeds  at  it.” 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  each 
student  receives  a Certificate  of 
Participation,  but  no  mark, 
Dobrindt  says,  that  “to  grade 
would  take  the  fun  out  of  it.” 


Sign  language  offers  students  a different  world  of  silent  words 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

Some  teachers  probably  wish 
that  the  students  in  their  class 
would  shut  up.  In  fact,  the  teachers 
may  even  wish  not  to  hear  them  at 
all.  Ursula  Zahnleiter  may  then  be 
the  envy  of  some  of  those  who 
teach,  as  she  cannot  hear  her  stu- 
dents and  never  could. 

Zahnleiter,  the  instructor  for  sign 
language  classes  at  Conestoga 
College,  has  been  deaf  since  birth. 

Students  who  take  her  class, 
however,  find  that  makes  her  bet- 
ter at  teaching  sign  language. 

“She  can’t  tell  us  what  things 
mean  so  you  have  to  understand 
her,”  said  Janice  Martin,  a student 


in  basic  sign  language. 

Gerrie  Hergott,  another  student, 
compared  the  class  to  being  in  an 
immersion  program.  Hergott  is  a 
songwriter  who  wishes  to  put  her 
songs  into  signs. 

The  classes  are  offered  by  the 
Canadian  Hearing  Society  in 
partnership  with  the  college.  The 
tuition  is  $1 18  plus  textbook  and 
instructional  video,  for  10  weeks. 
The  classes  are  offered  at  the 
Doon,  Guelph,  Waterloo  and 
Stratford  campuses. 

“I  was  taught  sign  language 
when  I was  in  grade  4,  but  I forgot 
it,”  said  Emily  Delea,  a student 
who  works  in  a home  for  mentally 
handicapped  teenagers. 


Students  in  the  basic  sign  language  course  spell  out  Spoke,  using  the  sign  language  alphabet.  Left 
to  right  are:  Andy  Wareing,  Emily  Delea,  Heather  Orton,  Nicola  Atkins  and  Gerrie  Hergott. 

(Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 
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New  college  initiative  accredits  students  with  prior  life  experiences 


By  Colleen  Connachan 

Introducing  a new  college  initia- 
tive is  one  thing,  said  prior  learning 
assessment  facilitator  Eleanor 
Conlin,  but  making  it  work 
throughout  the  college  system  is 
another. 

The  initiative  Conlin  was  refer- 
ring to  is  from  a Vision  2000  policy 
called  prior  learning  assessment, 
introduced  to  colleges  across  On- 
tario last  fall.  It  gives  certain  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  have  their  life 
and  work  experience  counted  to- 
ward earning  college  credits. 

Since  the  program  was  intro- 
duced, the  college  system  has 
searched  for  a method  to  imple- 
ment it,  said  Conlin.  However,  cer- 
tain obstacles  have  to  be  overcome. 
“We’re  getting  there,  but  it’s  slow,” 
she  said.  Nevertheless,  other  areas 
of  preparation  are  moving 
smoothly,  such  as  plans  to  prepare 


potential  students  for  assessments. 

A portfolio  course  will  be  offered 
to  students  to  show  them  how  to 
identify  previous  education  or  life 
experience  and  request  that  it  be 
considered  toward  credits. 

Assessment  of  a student’s  back- 
ground could  result  in  credit  for  up 
to  75  per  cent  of  course  loads,  so 
they  do  not  have  to  learn  in  class 
what  they  already  know.  To  date, 
Conlin  said,  three  people  have  suc- 
cessfully prepared  portfolios  dem- 
onstrating why  they  should  get 
credits. 

Besides  preparing  portfolios,  stu- 
dents can  opt  for  what  is  called  the 
“challenge  route,”  and  have  their 
skills  and  knowledge  assessed 
through  tests,  exams,  projects,  in- 
terviews and  presentations. 

Conlin  said  two  out  of  three  stu- 
dents who  took  the  challenge  route 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  design. 
Problems  such  as  inadequate 


teacher  training,  time  scheduling 
and  devising  methods  for  evalua- 
tion and  assessment  were  among 
the  first  problems  that  arose.  Conlin 
said  she  hopes  these  problems  can 


“One  can  be  a bit  reluc- 
tant to  have  a marketing 
plan  that  brings  in  the 
students  when  I don’t 
have  everything  in 
place.”  — Conlin 


be  solved  by  finding  a consistent 
way  of  handling  design  and  struc- 
ture. 

Conlin  said  she  foresees  the  prior 
learning  assessment  program  mov- 
ing slowly  in  September,  because 
there  are  some  unresolved  issues 
around  faculty  workload  involved 
in  assessing  students  under  the  pro- 


gram. “We  see  the  PL  A work  as 
being  part  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment. It’s  revision,  upgrading,  de- 
velopment, learning  outcomes, 
resources,  evaluation  and  supports 
for  the  students.  It’s  a difference  of 
opinion.” 

Conlin  said  Conestoga  is  not  the 
only  college  which  faces  this  issue. 
She  said  the  province  has  appointed 
an  employee  relation  committee  to 
resolve  it  before  June  1995. 

Meanwhile,  colleges  are  asked  to 
work  with  their  local  union  to  come 
to  an  agreement. 

Conlin  said  another  approach  has 
been  developed  by  the  ministry  in 
solving  the  issue  with  faculty  work 
load.  She  said  the  chair  of  each 
program  department  must  consider 
the  possibilities  of  PLA  programs 
when  completing  annual  program 
evaluations. 

“We  want  them  to  let  us  know  if 
they  can  accommodate  a PLA  stu- 


dent,” said  Conlin.  She  said  this 
will  indicate  how  many  courses  the 
college  can  offer  to  students 
through  the  challenge  route  or  the 
portfolio  route. 

Once  the  information  is  compiled 
from  each  program,  a report  will  be 
prepared  for  submission  to  the 
province  by  June  15.  This  report  is 
included  in  a package  which  the 
ministry  has  requested  colleges 
prepare. 

Conlin  said  once  a local  agree- 
ment has  been  decided,  details  will 
be  provided  to  students  seeking 
PLA  assessment.  However,  she 
said,  “one  can  be  a bit  reluctant  to 
have  a marketing  plan  that  brings  in 
the  students  when  I don’t  have  ev- 
erything in  place.” 

A four-day  provincial  PLA  con- 
ference was  recently  held  to  shed 
some  light  on  approaches  towards 
PLA  initiatives,  strategies  and 
evaluation  processes,  she  said. 


Safe! 

(Above)  Randy  Weiler  is 
out  at  first  as  Betty 
Carneiro  makes  the 
catch  during  a Waterloo 
planning  and  engin- 
eering co-ed  slo-pitch 
game. 

(Left)  Carniero  arrives 
safely  at  first  base. 


(Photos  by  Sean  McMinn) 


Stir  it  up 

Part-time  physical 
resources  employee, 
John  MacCullum,  gets 
set  to  put  the  brush  to 
rusty  pipes  in  Doon’s 
boiler  room.  MacCullum 
will  attend  the  University 
of  Pennyslvania  in  the 
fall,  where  he  will  work 
toward  a master  of  fine 
arts. 


(Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


Fitness  Instructors 


We  are  currently  accepting  applications 
for  instructors  for  our  fall  fitness 
classes 

Morning  classes:  7:15  - 8:00  a.m.  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  & Fridays 

Noon:  1 2:35  - 1 :1 5 p.m.  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
& Fridays 

Fitness:  4:40  - 5:25  p.m.  Tuesdays  & Thursdays 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  GET  INVOLVED! 


ICE  BREAKERS  * VOLUNTEERS 


WE  NEED  YOU  . 


FOR: 

* ORIENTATION  WEEK  PARTIES/EVENTS 
* SHINERAMA 


Applications  should  be  accompanied 
by  resume.  For  more  information 
please  contact  Duane  Shadd  at  the 
Recreation  Centre,  748-3512,  Ext.  385 


CONTACT  THE  DSA  OFFICE 
TODAY  FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION 


(g). 


Summertime  fun 
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Hot  air  balloon  high  turns  chicken  to  eagle 


By  Frank  Knobloch 

His  banker  thought  Sebastian  Msuya 
was  full  of  hot  air  when  he  asked  for 
financing  on  a $35,000  hot-air  balloon. 

But  Msuya’s  nine-month-old  Upward 
Bound  Ad-Ventures  is  flying  high  de- 
spite reluctant  bankers  and  the  recession. 

Msuya  eventually  found  a co-operative 
banker  who  said  his  idea  to  start  a bal- 
looning outfit  was  a "unique  and  inter- 
esting concept.” 

It  is  a sport  for  early  birds  who  like  to 
fly  high. 

The  6 a.m.  Saturday  meeting  time  at 
Cambridge’s  Riverside  Park  June  4 
didn’t  seem  to  bother  Msuya’s  four  pas- 
sengers waiting  for  their  first  hot-air  bal- 
loon adventure. 

Amanda  Smith,  13,  and  Sarah  Smith, 
1 1 , along  with  grandmother  and  aunt, 
Hazel  and  Susan  Kappler,  were  wide 
awake  with  anticipation. 

Hazel  had  considered  ballooning  be- 
fore. "We  used  to  watch  them  fly  over 
the  house  all  the  time,  so  we  thought  it 
would  be  nice.” 

"I  don’t  like  heights  and  I’m  not  fond 
of  airplanes  either,”  said  Susan,  adding 
that  she  “wouldn’t  consider  parachut- 
ing.” 

The  $ 1 35  per  person  balloon  adventure 
was  a belated  Christmas  and  birthday 
present  to  the  two  girls,  she  said. 

Susan’s  the  “big  chicken,”  said  Sarah, 
generating  a round  of  laughter.  Amanda 
claimed  to  be  the  adventurous  one,  not 
fazed  by  heights.  "But  I’d  go  bungee 
jumping  before  I tried  parachuting.” 

Barb  Andrade,  co-owner  of  tour  com- 
pany Excursions  Plus  in  Cambridge, 
which  had  booked  the  flight  for  the  ad- 
venturers, said  she  would  not  mind 
going  on  a flight  herself,  if  she  could  find 
a few  hours  away  from  her  business  and 
responsibilities  as  a mother.  "But  I’ve 
been  pregnant  every  time  they’ve  gone 
up.” 

The  altitude  reached  by  a chartered 
four-passenger  balloon  is  roughly  300  to 
600  metres. 

Around  7 a.m.  the  balloon  went  up,  up 
and  away,  and  came  down  an  hour  later 
in  a farmer’s  field  roughly  1 5 kilometres 
(1 1 miles)  southeast  of  Cambridge  near 
the  hamlet  of  St.  George. 

Excited  and  perhaps  a bit  relieved,  the 


group  clambered  out  of  the  balloon’s 
tiny  wicker  basket.  “It  was  awesome,” 
said  Amanda. 

Sarah  said  she  had  a bird’s-eye  view 
during  the  flight,  and  time  to  look  around 
because  they  had  a “good  driver.  I saw  a 
whole  bunch  of  people  that  I knew.” 

"The  worst  part  for  me  was  when  these 
guys  started  moving  around  in  the  bas- 
ket,” said  Susan.  “They  wouldn’t  stand 
still.” 

But  on  reflection,  the  former  chicken 
of  the  group  had  turned  eagle  and  said 
she  would  not  mind  going  up  again. 

A half  hour  later,  back  at  Riverside 
Park,  Andrade  hosted  a hero’s  welcome 
for  the  group:  a champagne  breakfast. 

Msuya  said  he  has  been  cruising  the 
skies  in  balloons  for  five  years,  and  “got 
hooked”  after  his  first  flight. 

Although  safety  is  always  a concern  of 
balloon  riders,  Msuya  said  balloons  are 
safer  than  airplanes. 

“A  lot  of  people  think  you  sew  a bal- 
loon together  and  fly  away.  But  there  is 
a lot  more  involved  than  most  people 
think.” 

According  to  Msuya,  the  sport  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation, 
and  only  licensed  pilots  are  permitted  to 
fly. 

A ballooning  licence  requires  instruc- 
tion, 20  hours  of  supervised  flight,  two 
written  exams,  three  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation tests  and  an  aviation  medical 
exam,  said  Msuya. 

Msuya,  who  offered  a free  (standby) 
trip  to  the  Spoke  reporter  and  photogra- 
pher covering  the  June  4 flight,  said  he 
doesn’t  take  chances  with  the  weather. 
"We  like  to  lean  on  the  side  of  safety 
when  it  comes  to  weather  calls.  Quite 
often  we’ll  cancel  when  it  looks  ques- 
tionable.” 

Weather  plays  a big  part  in  ballooning. 
Summer  flights  are  usually  scheduled 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  eve- 
ning when  there  is  the  least  wind. 

Msuya  said  heat  rising  from  the 
ground  during  midday  hours  causes 
thermals  — wind  currents  dangerous  to 
hot-air  balloons. 

He  flies  year  round  and  said  winter 
flights  are  not  as  bad  as  people  think. 
Warm  clothes  (ski  wear)  are  all  that  is 
required  to  make  winter  flights  enjoy- 
able, said  Msuya. 


Amanda  Smith,  13,  and 
sister  Sarah,  11,  take  to  the 
skies  along  with  aunt  and 
grandmother,  Susan  and 
Hazel  Kappler.  The 
high-flying  foursome  took  off 
from  Riverside  Park  in 
Cambridge  and  landed  in  a 
farmer’s  field  about  an  hour 
later.  Top  left  photo:  getting 
set;  centre  photo:  on  the  way 
up;  top  right  photo:  in  the  sky; 
bottom  right  photo:  too  close 
for  comfort;  bottom  left  photo: 
champagne  at  the  park. 

(Photos  by  Wladimir  Schweigert) 


Used  Textbook  Sale 


Tuesday,  August  30  and  Wednesday,  August  31 
Student  Lounge 
9:30  a.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 

Students  can  drop  off  old  textbooks  to  be  sold 
to  the  DSA  Administration  Office  outside  the  Student  Lounge. 

■ Consignment  fee  applicable. 

TEXTBOOK  DROPOFF  DATES 

Monday,  July  1 1 - Friday,  July  15 
Monday,  August  15  - Monday,  August  29 
*Books  will  not  be  accepted  after  Monday,  August  29 
For  more  information  call  the  DSA  Office  at  748-5131 


Kitchener  Public  Library 

85  Queen  Street  North 
Kitchener,  Ontario  N2H  2H1 
Telephone  (519)  74J-0271 

KPL 

Fa*  (519)743-1281 

PRESENTS 


Thursday,  June  16 


Osteoporosis  and  Menopause:  A panel  of  health  pro- 
ffessionals  will  provide  current  information,  research  and 
supports  on  the  topic  of  osteoporosis  and  menopause. 
Starts  at  7:00  p.m.  at  KPL  Main  Branch 


Monday,  June  27 

Summerquest  '94  - Who  Dunit?:  Join  the  summer  reading 
club.  Kids  ages  3-12. 

Information  available  at  KPL  Main  Branch 


Summer  Hours 


June  1 to  August  31 

Monday  to  Thursday  - 9:30  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 
Friday  - 9:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Saturday  - 9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Sunday  - CLOSED 
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Celine  Dion  thrills  full  house 


By  Frank  Knobloch 

Quebec  chanteuse  Celine  Dion 
turned  the  May  31  evening  from 
warm  to  hot  with  a scintillating  per- 
formance at  Kitchener’s  Centre  in 
the  Square. 

Dion,  on  the  last  leg  of  her  Color 
of  My  Love  tour,  belted  out  song 
after  song  of  knockout  power- 
packed  hits  to  a full  house  (about 
2,000  fans). 

Accompanied  by  a five-man  band 
and  three  back-up  singers,  Dion’s 
dynamic  vocals  drew  round  after 
round  of  plaster-peeling  applause. 
Dion  likes  gabbing. 

During  the  1 1/2-hour  perfor- 
mance, she  took  several  breaks  to 
shoot  the  breeze  with  the  audience. 
Dion  said  that  after  being  raised 
with  13  brothers  and  sisters,  it  was 
her  turn  to  talk. 

She  apologized  to  fans  for  the 
concert’s  three-month  delay  (the 
concert  had  been  rescheduled  from 
March  3 due  to  illness).  It  would  be 
worth  the  wait,  Dion  said,  because 
after  months  of  touring,  she  assured 
the  audience,  the  show’s  wrinkles 


had  been  ironed  out. 

The  Juno  and  Grammy  Award 
winning  singer  reinforced  her  sta- 
tus as  une  chanteuse  non-pareil  (un- 
rivalled) with  glass-shattering 
vocals. 

Dion  wowed  the  crowd  with  fa- 
vorites like  When  I Fall  in  Love  (the 
soundtrack  from  Sleepless  in  Seat- 
tle), Love  Doesn’t  Ask  Why,  Mis- 
led and  The  Power  of  Love. 

But  when  Dion  sang  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  with  back-up  singer 
Terry  Bradford,  the  applause  nearly 
brought  the  roof  down. 

Dion’s  look  and  choreography  is 
bold  and  well  suited  to  her  com- 
manding style.  Dressed  in  velour 
tights  and  leather  vest,  she  pranced 
on  stage  like  a female  Mick  Jagger 
with  twice  the  emotional  and  sexual 
energy. 

The  band,  lighting  technicians 
and  back-up  singers  had  perfected 
the  musical  and  technical  nuances 
of  each  number  to  a science.  It  was 
flawless,  except  for  a bass  guitar 
that  was  a notch  on  the  heavy  side. 

The  performance  drew  an  eclectic 
mix  of  music  lovers.  Some  came  in 


jeans  and  baseball  caps  put  on 
backwards.  One  fan  had  a black  suit 
on  and  sported  a Telly  Savalas  hair- 
do, another  had  silver-blue  hair  and 
wore  a gold-lame  dress. 

The  usual  fan  memorabilia  was 
offered  in  the  lobby  and  fans 
scooped  it  up  like  shoppers  at  a fire 
sale.  A Celine  souvenir  button  went 
for  $3,  color  programs  for  $15  and 
for  avid  fans,  tour  jackets  for  $90. 

Montreal  comedian  Anthony 
Cavanaugh,  opening  for  Dion,  had 
the  audience  in  stitches  with  an  im- 
personation of  Michael  Jackson, 
complete  with  crotch  grabbing. 
Cavanaugh  walked  the  line  a-la- 
Andrew  Dice  Clay  with  off-color 
humor,  but  unlike  Clay  knew  where 
to  draw  the  line. 

Cavanaugh’s  repertoire  of  im- 
pressions was  impressive.  His  ver- 
sions of  the  Beatles,  Elvis,  Stevie 
Wonder  and  others  are  of  the  same 
calibre  as  noted  Quebec  im- 
pressionist Andre-  Phillipe 
Gagnon. 

We  can  only  hope  that  Dion  and 
Cavanaugh  will  bring  their  magic 
to  Kitchener  again. 


Entertainment 

Box 


Concerts 

Lulu’s:  Stars  of  NHL 
with  Barney  Bentall  & 
The  Legendary  Hearts, 
June  18.  (Kitchener) 

The  Volcano:  Moist 
with  NCI 7,  June  17. 
(Kitchener) 

Call  the  Office:  Rose 
Chronicles  with  guests, 
June  19.  (London) 

Albion:  Open  Minds, 
June  18.  (Guelph) 

Phil’s  Bar  and  Grill: 

Malhavoc,  June  22. 
(Waterloo) 

Cliff  & Norm’s:  Fred 
Hale  Trio,  June  17. 
(Guelph) 


X 
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Motorcycle  program 

Training  course  starts  rolling  at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  in  spring 


Catherine  Gallagher,  an  instructor  with  the  motorcycle  licence 
course,  directs  a student  during  training.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Catherine  Gallagher  awaits  the  next  student  to  enter  the  training 
course.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

People  who  park  in  lots  2, 3 and  4 
may  notice  some  strange  and  incon- 
gruous white  lines  painted  over  top 
of  the  regular  yellow  parking  lines. 
These  lines,  for  those  who  wonder, 
were  not  made  by  a crazy  city  em-. 
ployee  running  amok  on  a road 
marking  machine.  Actually  they 
were  made  by  people  far  crazier, 
specifically  motorcycle  licence  in- 
structors. 

Every  weekend  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, these  people  are  out  in  force, 
rain  or  shine,  teaching  the  finer 
points  of  safe  riding. 

“Probably  the  most  fun  (about 
teaching)  is  watching  someone  who 
wants  to  ride  . . . walking  out  of 
here,  knowing  what  they  are  doing 
after  22  hours,”  said  Catherine 
Gallagher,  an  instructor  who  has 
taught  for  1 2 years. 

Most  people  who  take  the  course 
arc  new  riders  but  some  do  have 


their  license  and  want  to  improve 
their  skills  or  just  have  not  ridden  a 
motorcycle  for  a long  time  and 
want  to  remember,  said  Gary 
Green,  who  has  been  an  instructor 
since  1976. 

The  22  hours  the  course  requires 
are  all  completed  in  a single  week- 
end, starting  Friday  night  with 
classroom  teaching  running  from  7 
to  10  p.m.  and  continuing  Saturday 


“Probably  the  most  fun 
is  watching  someone . . . 
walking  out  of  here, 
knowing  what  they’re 
doing  after  22  hours.” 

— Catherine  Gallagher 

and  Sunday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  6:30 
p.m. 

To  receive  a motorcycle  driver’s 
licence,  a student  must  be  at  least 
16  and  pass  all  written  and  road 
tests  in  the  course. 


The  instructors  will  then  sign  a 
green  card  which  the  student  takes 
to  the  ministry  of  transportation 
where  they  award  you  a licence. 

Gallagher  said  the  popularity  of 
the  course  varies  from  year  to  year 
and  depends,  as  well,  on  the  time  of 
the  year.  She  said  the  beginning  and 
ending  classes  of  the  season  are 
always  full,  while  July  and  August 
drop  off  a bit.  “The  ones  that  come 
in  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
want  to  get  out  there,  they  want  to 
ride,  and  the  ones  who  have 
watched  with  envy  all  summer 
come  in  September  and  October 
because  they  want  to  be  ready  to 
ride  first  thing  next  season.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  you  would 
measure  popularity,  but  one  thing  I 
know  is  that  a lot  of  our  students 
come  on  recommendations  from 
other  students  who  say  it  is  a really 
good  course,  at  least  two-thirds,” 
said  Green. 

Fred  Folkard  is  one  such  student 
who  found  his  way  to  Conestoga 
through  a friend’s  advice  and  sacri- 
ficing a weekend  to  complete  the 
course  does  not  bother  him. 

“It  is  the  price  you  have  to  pay, 
and  I don’t  mind  doing  it  if  you  can 
get  your  licence  with  proper  train- 
ing.” 

“You  don’t  get  too  many  people 
griping,  but  there  are  people  who 
find  it  hard  ...  to  get  Friday  night 
and  Saturday  off  work  to  be  able  to 
do  the  courses,”  said  Gallagher. 

Green,  who  has  taught  at  Con- 
estoga since  1981,  says  the 
college’s  program  is  one  of  the 
best.  “We  have  been  around  to 
other  colleges  to  see  what  is  going 
on  (with  their  programs)  and  it  is 
kind  of  frightening  to  see  what  they 
are  doing.” 

Lyle  Rettinger,  a student  who  has 
riding  experience,  said  the  ministry 
of  transportations’s  program  is  no 
good  because  it  does  not  prepare  a 
rider  for  safety  and  emergency  sit- 
uations that  may  arise  while  riding. 
“I  used  to  ride  dirt-bike  in  the  fields 
but  road  conditions  are  totally  dif- 
ferent," said  Rettinger. 


Reasons  for  wanting  to  get  a mo-, 
torcycle  license  vary  from  one  per- 
son to  the  next. 

“The  last  time  I rode  a bike  was 
12  years  ago  and  I just  got  that 
40-year  itch,”  said  Richard  Horyn. 

“I’ve  had  one,  (motorcycle)  and 
some  friends  of  mine  bought  one  so 
I wanted  to  get  my  licence,”  said 
Rob  Zeller. 

For  those  students  who  take  the 
course  and  do  own  a motorcycle 
they  can  bring  their  motorcycle  to 
the  course,  but  cannot  ride  it  for  the 


training  course. 

All  students  mufct  ride  the  motor- 
cycles supplied  by  the  college  for 
reasons  of  insurance  and  liability, 
said  Gallagher. 

She  added  that  the  course  is  re- 
stricted to  under  300  cc  (cubic  cen- 
timetres) of  power  and  it  is  easier  to 
lift  a motorcycle  that  has  fallen  on 
somebody. 

She  said  most  mishaps  that  occur 
while  training  happen  because  the 
student  did  not  listen  to  the  instruc- 
tor . 


Presenting . . . 


FAMILY 

Sales-O-Rama 

Saturday  June  18 
9:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m. 

It’s  a garage  sale,  it’s  a swap-shop,  it’s  a full  day  of 
bargains,  crafts,  food  and  family  fun! 


All  proceeds  of  the  day  will  be  donated  to  The 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Recovery  Association  of  Ontario. 


